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to the soil, treated, to a certain extent, as chattels
and forced to perform certain definite services in
return for their plots of ground. But various causes
had contributed to change all this. The cities
afforded protection to escaped villeins, who became
free after an undisputed residence of a year and a
day within the walls. The tendency to convert
arable land into pasture rendered the villeins1 ser-
vices less requisite, and when such work was needed,
the landowners found it more to their interests to
hire men to perform it, since forced labour was
naturally unsatisfactory. The French War, too, had
caused a great influx of wealth into the country in
the shape of booty, and this gave a further impetus
to the movement. The practice of commuting
villein service for a fixed money payment grew
rapidly, and, owing to the non-enforcement of the laws,
a class of free labourers arose, without fixed homes,
who hired themselves out where workers were needed.
At the same time, the peasants began to desire
personal liberty. Their prosperity, under the altered
conditions, made them proud, and their pride took
the reasonable form of a desire for freedom. Forced
labour was held to be a degradation, but as yet, it
was very hard for a villein to escape from it legally.
The first great cause of the Peasants' Revolt may be
found in this desire, if the expression may be used,
to legalise past illegalities ; to make it possible for
the villein to become a freeman, by other means than
a flight to a town or to a distant part of the country ;
and more, to abolish altogether the old system of
compulsory labour.